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THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


BENJAMIN WEST AND HIS WORKS, 
I. 


GUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME, 
AND FORBID THEM NOT.” 


Tue family of Bensamin West, a celebrated his- 
torical painter of the last generation, was descended 
from Colonel James West, the friend and companion 
in arms of John Hampden, a name well known in 
the troubles of the seventeenth century. This ances- 
tor of West, who belonged to Long-Crendon, in 
Buckinghamshire, was a descendant of the Lord 
Delaware, renowned in the wars of Edward the 
Third and the Black Prince; as the Marquis of 
Buckingham informed his Majesty King George the 
Third, at the time of the painting of the picture of 
the Institution of the Garter. 

West was born on the 10th of October, 1738, at 
Philadelphia, in America; for, though his family was 
of ancient and respectable standing in England, that 
part of it to which the painter belonged, had, 
about the year 1667, embraced Quakerism, and emi- 
grated to America with some other families. 

When an individual is born with a peculiar talent 
for any profession or pursuit, the outbreaks of nature 
are generally manifested at intervals from the earliest 
years, The first occasion for the manifestation of the 
genius of young West, was when he was about seven 
years old. Being placed with a fly flap in his hand to 
watch the sleeping infant of his eldest sister, as he sat by 
the cradle, the child smiled in its sleep: he was struck 
with its beauty, and having procured some paper, drew 
its portrait in red and black ink. His mother returning 
into the house snatched up the paper, which he sought 
to conceal, and exclaimed to her daughter, “I declare 
he has made a likeness of little Sally,” The drawing 
was shown to her husband, and the belief recurred to 
him that the boy would one day be very eminent. 

Soon after this he was sent to school, and during 
his hours of leisure was permitted to draw with a pen 
and ink. As yet he had never seen an engraving or 
a picture ; for neither these nor professors of painting, 
were at that time entertained at Springfield, in 
Pennsylvania, where West was born and brought up. 

When, however, he was about eight years old, a 
party of Cherokee Indians paid their summer visit to 
Springfield, and being much pleased with the rude 
sketches which the boy had made of birds, fruits, 
and flowers, they shewed him some of their own 
workmanship, and taught him how to prepare the 
red and yellow colours with which they stained their. 
weapons; and, when his mother gave him a piece of 
indigo, he was enabled to prepare the different colours 
necessary for his drawings. But he was at a loss 
how to lay these colours nicely on, until he was told 
by a neighbour, that the painters of Europe used 
brushes made of camel's hair. These being entirely 
out of his reach, he cut off a quantity of fur from the 
back and tail of his father’s cat, with which he formed 
pencils. This depredation being frequently committed, 
his father observed the altered appearance of the cat, 
and lamented it as the effect of disease, until his son 
at length confessed the practices he had resorted to. 

At length, the genius of young West drew the 
attention of Mr. Pennington, a merchant of Philadel- 
phia, who sent him a box of paints and pencils, with 
some canvass prepared for the easel, and six engrav- 
ings by Grevling. West placed the box on a chair 
at his bedside, and was unable to sleep. He rose 
with the dawn, carried his canvass and colours to the 
garret, hung up the engravings, prepared his palette 
and began to copy. For several days he omitted to 
present himself at school, and laboured secretly and 
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incessantly without interruption; but on the com. 
plaint of his master, his mother proceeded to his 
studio; but her rising anger subsided when she 
looked upon the performances of ‘her boy. He had 
avoided mere copyism, and had produced a picture 
composed from two of the engravings, telling a new 
story, and coloured with a skill and effect, which was 
to her surprising. 

She kissed him (says Galt in his Memoirs), with trans. 
ports of affection, and assured him that she would not only 
intercede with his father to pardon him for having absenteq 
himself from school, but would go herself to the master 
and beg that he might not be punished. Sixty-seven years 
afterwards the writer of these Memoirs had the gratification 
to see this piece in the same room with the outline painting 
of Christ Rejected, on which occasion the painter declared 
to him that there were inventive touches of art in his first 
and juvenile essay, which, with all his subsequent knov- 
ledge and experience, he had not been able to surpass. 

It was the highest pleasure of Mr. West in after 
years to declare emphatically, that the kiss which his 
mother gave him decided him to be a painter. 

West could never be called at any time of his life 
an educated man. The discipline and regular pur. 
suits of school accorded not with the glowings of his 
fancy and his desire for painting. What he acquired 
in the way of education, was obtained after he was 
fifteen years of age, chiefly by the desultory assistance 
of his friends, and particularly of Dr. Smith, Provost 
of the College at Philadelphia, a gentleman of good 
classical attainments, who perceived his deficiency, 
and undertook his tuition, This judicious scholar 
directed his attention particularly to those objects 
and incidents which tended to fire his imagination, 
and to furnish future subjects for his pencil. His 
first attempt at historical painting, the “Death of 
Socrates,” was produced about this time, and excited 
universal admiration. 

The excitement accompanying these efforts of 
genius, contributed probably to bring on a dangerous 
fever ; for West was of a sober and mild temperament 
except when roused by the love of his art. When, 
through the care and attention of his friends, his 
distemper began to subside, he was for some time so 
weak as to be obliged to keep his bed, and to have 
the room darkened, One day, while thus lying in 
bed, he saw a vision of a cow pass across the ceiling 
of his bedroom ;—then followed. a sow with a litter of 
pigs ;—then, men, women, and children, His friends 
thought that his mind was disordered; but the 
medical attendant, when sent for, declared him free 
from fever or delirium, He however, prescribed for 
him a composing draught, and went away. When 
left to himself for a while, West rose from bed, and 
examining the shutters, discovered a knot-hole which 
threw into the darkened room a reflection of whatever 
forms were passing along the street at the time, On 
placing his hand over this hole, the figures imme- 
diately disappeared. The advantage of this discovery 
in furthering the delineations of natural objects, 
immediately struck his mind; and on recovering his 
health, he got a box made with one of the sides 
perforated, which he found of great practical use in 
promoting his improvement in painting. In short, 
without having ever heard of the instrument, he had 
invented the camera obscura*, 

When West had arrived at the age of sixteen, it 
was considered high time for him to make choice of a 
profession. His father, though delighted with the 
genius of his son, felt some scruple at making him a 
painter, the utility of which profession is not recognised 
by the Quakers, Some respectable neighbours pressed 


* For an account of this optical instrument, see Saturday 
Magazine, Vol. XII. p. 72, : 
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upon him the duty of giving the youth a sober trade, 
and not allowing him to exercise an occupation which 
ministered only to the concerns of vanity. The 
worthy man, troubled by conflicting opinions, deter- 
mined to call a meeting of the Friends of Springfield, 
and to submit to the wisdom of the Society the future 
destination of Benjamin. 

They met; but considerable difference of opinion 
prevailed, until a venerable member of the Society, 
John Williamson, at length arose and addressed the 
assembly as follows :— 


To John West and Sarah Pearson a man-child hath been 
born, on whom God hath conferred some remarkable gifts 
of mind; and ye have all heard that, by something amount- 
ing to inspiration, the youth hath been induced to study 
the art of painting. It is true that our tenets refuse to own 
the utility of that art to mankind, but it seemeth to me 
that we have considered the matter too nicely, God hath 
bestowed on this youth a genius for art,—shall we question 
His wisdom? Can we believe that He giveth such rare 
gifts but for a wise and a good purpose? I see the Divine 
hand in this; we shall do well to sanction the art and 
encourage this youth. 


The youth was summoned to appear before them. 
He came and took his station in the middle of the 
room, with his father on his right hand, his mother 
on his left, and the whole Quaker community around 
them. 


Painting (continued John Williamson,) hath been 
hitherto employed to embellish life, to preserve voluptuous 
images, and to add to the sensual gratifications of man. 
For this we classed it among vain and merely ornamental 
things, and excluded it from atnongst us. But this is not 
the principle, but the mis-employment of painting. In wise 
and in pure hands it riseth in the seale of moral excellence, 
and displayeth a loftiness of sentiment and a devout dignity 
worthy of the contemplation of Christians. I think genius 
is given by God for some high purpose. What the purpose 
is, let us not inquire—it will be manifest in His own good 
time and way. He hath in this remote wilderness endowed 
with the rich gifts of a superior spirit this youth, who hath 
now our consent to cultivate his talents for art:—may it be 
demonstrated in his life and works that the gifts of God 
have not been bestowed in vain, nor the motives of the 
beneficent inspiration, which induceth us to suspend the 
strict operation of our tenets, prové barren of religious or 
moral effect ! 


This reasoning was deemed satisfactory by the 
meeting; the women rose and kissed the young 
artist ; and the men one by one laid their hands upon 
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his head, and gave him their benediction. 

This scene made a strong and lasting impression 
upon the mind of West: he looked upon himself as 
dedicated to art, and as having entered into a covenant 
to employ his pencil on subjects holy and pure. 
Hence he always shewed in his deportment the grave 
simplicity of the Quaker; and moral rectitude and 
propriety were diffused through all the productions of 
his pencil, 





A CHURCHYARD THOUGHT. 


To whom belongs this grassy mound, 
With osiers intertwined, 

So poor, compared with those around, 
So narrow and confined? 

For those around have ample room, 
And proudly serve to tell 

Where, laid within the silent tomb, 
Wealth, birth, and grandeur dwell ; 

And fond inscriptions blazon forth, 
(Alas how little read !) 

And storied urns record the worth 
And virtues of the dead ; 

But here there’s neither stone or name 
To mark the humble sod; 

Enough! no marble need proclaim 

Where sleeps the child of God.—E. T. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
V. May. 


Tuen came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deck’t ‘all with dainties of her season’s pryde, 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around: 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
The twinnes of Leda; which on either side, 
Supported her like to their soveraine queene; 
Lo! how all creatures laught when her they spide, 
And leapt and daunc’t as they had ravisht beene, 
And Cupid self about her fluttered ail in greene.—Spzrser. 
Sucu is the enthusiastic description of this month 
given by the poet Spenser in the time of Elizabeth, 
and such is the style of most of our older poets, who 
speak of this season as one of sunshine and of flowers, 
that ever led the footsteps of the joyous throng to 
dew-bespangled mead, or flowering copse, in search 
of the early blossoms of May. 

Thus Herrick declares, 

*tis sin, 
Nay profanation, to keep in; 
‘When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May! 

This was, in fact, the great rural festival of our 
forefathers. At the first peep of day on May morning, 
the youth of both sexes hastened to the fields, and 
gathered the blossoming branches, which, when still 
further adorned with wreaths of flowers, were to con- 
stitute the ornamental bowers at the entrance of their 
cottages. ‘Their doors and lattices were all decorated. 
with these garlands soon after sunrise, and the rest 
of the hours were passed in mirth and village pas- 
times. In the verses of Herrick, on the May-day of 
England, (from which we have already quoted,) there 
occurs the following description of the appearance 
of the houses and streets on the May morning of his 
time. 

Come my Corinna, come; and commiug marke 
How each field turns a street, each street a parke, 
Made green, and trimmed with trees ; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch ; each porch, each doore, ere this 
An arke, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove ; 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t ? 
Come, we’ll abroad, and let’s obay 
The proclamation made for May ; 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying ; 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying. 

It is impossible to read these glowing descriptions 
of May, end not to feel that they are inapplicable to 
the early part of our month at the present time. To 
send our lads and lasses forth at early dawn, to 
gather the blossoms of the sloe, (for the hawthorn is 
only just in full leaf, and does not venture forth its 
flowers,) and to invite them to brave the cold and 
often frosty air, to collect the scanty products of our 
woods and fields before sunrise would be to offer them 
a sorry pastime indeed, and one of which they might 
rue the effects on their health for the remainder of 
the season. 

To what cause, then, are we to attribute the change 
which appears to have taken place? Were our fore- 
fathers so hardy a race as to account a season similar 
to the commencement of our May a fit period for 
their rural pleasures, and are we to suppose that their 
description of the flowers and the sunshine is some- 
what exaggerated in consequence of the difference of 
their feelings from ours; as well as of their propensity 
to copy the style of the southern poets? Or may we 


not rather believe that the seasons themselves are 
changed, since that time, so as to make the early 
descriptions of May thus unlike our own experience 
of the character of the month ? 





The latter appears to 
503—2 
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be the true solution of the question; and when we 
remember that, owing to the alteration of the style, 
the first of May is twelve days earlier than it used to 
be, this gives another reason why we must not look 
for a realization of the poet’s description. 

The name of this month is derived from the god- 
dess Maia, a divinity who was worshipped under many 
names by the Romaus, but whose chief title was Bona 
Dea, or the “Good Goddess,” as representing the Earth. 
Maia is the name given to the brightest star in the 
beautiful constellation of the Pleiades. The month of 
May is said to have been called by the Anglo-Saxons 
Trimilki, “ because in that moneth they began to milke 
their kine three times in the day.” 

Although the early part of the month has much of 
the fickleness of April, and is often found too chilling 
and frosty to allow of the rapid progress of vegetation, 
yet towards its close the country begins to glow with 
the beauties of Spring, and to display the richness of 
verdure, and the profusion of flowers, which make 
that season so delightful. The hawthorn clothes the 
hedges with its multiplicity of fragrant blossoms, and 
in the freshness of its green leaves, and the snowy 
white of its flowers, afford a contrast that is peculiarly 
pleasing to the eye. The orchards present 


One boundless blush, one white-empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms ; 


the sunny banks are gay with the bright blue flowers 
of the speedwell, and with numerous other little blos- 
soms, which are scarcely noticed except by the prac- 
tised eye of the botanist, but which all contribute to 
ferm the hues of that varied mantle with which the 
earth is covered. In some of our woods two very 
lovely and fragrant flowers may be met with,—the 
lily of the valley, and the sweet-scented woodroof or 
woodruff. The upright meadow crowfoot gives a golden 
hue to our pastures, which is diversified here and 
there by the pink blossoms of the meadow lychnis, or 
ragged-robin, and the more delicate ones of the 
lady's smock, or cuckoo flower. The curious looking 
arum *, or cuckoo-pint, is now in perfection, and is 
frequently plucked from its enveloping sheath for the 
amusement of children. Its broad leaves form an 
agreeable contrast with those of the hedge-geranium, 
the mouse-ear scorpion-grass, &c. The cowslip now 
attracts universal notice, and gives employment to 
the numerous groups of little folks who seek their 
pastime in the pleasant fields. 

Towards the end of the month, except in seasons 
of peculiar severity, the trees have put on much of 
their clothing. Of these the aquatic kinds are the 
earliest,—as the poplar, willow, and alder: next, the 
lime, horse-chestnut, sycamore, and elm; and then the 
beech, oak, ash, and other trees, Of the latter, how- 
ever, many present a wintry appearance, until the 
warm weather of June has fully set in, and then their 
young and lively green foliage, particularly that of 
the oak, looks still more beautiful, from being con- 
trasted with the deeper hues of elms, and other trees 
which have been some time in leaf. 


No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And of a wannish gray; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash, far stretching his umbrageous arm. 
Of deeper green, the elm ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy leaved and shining in the sun, 
The maple, and the beech, of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime, at dewy eve 
Diffusing odors: nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, 


* See page 176 
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Now green, now tawney, and ere antumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright, 
CowPen’s Task, 

The hopes of the cultivator are frequently checked 
«uring this month, by the recurrence of what are 
called blighting winds. Owing to the immense quan. 
tities of aphides, and other insects which appear on 
trees and plants immediately after such weather, there 
is a popular notion that they are engendered by these 
easterly and north-easterly winds. This is decidedly 
erroneous: but that the air is made the means of 
furthering their emigrations from one place to another 
in vast numbers, has been proved by the experience 
of those eminent naturalists, White, of Selborne, and 
Kirbyand Spence. The astonishing rapidity with which 
the aphis tribe multiplies its numbers likewise causes 
this species of blight to appear almost suddenly on 
the return of warm weather. Vast numbers of eggs 
are closely glued to the twigs of such trees as they 
infest, and the young insects when they come forth, 
begin a work of devastation, which often destroys the 
fruitfulness of the tree for that season. Many other 
insects now make their appearance: butterflies begin 
to sport through the air, and towards sunset several 
kinds of moths may be seen; near the streams, the 
dragon-fly spreads his gauze-like wings, and displays 
the azure of his body; perhaps an early swarm of 
bees issues from the hive, and proceeds in quest of a 
new home. These early swarms are more valuable 
than the rest, for the colonies of bees have time to lay 
up a good supply of honey against the winter ; thus 
we find that in some parts of England the swarms are 
distinguished by different names, according to the 
order of their appearance, and that the second and 
third swarms are very little valued. 

About the middle of the month the cattle are turned 
into the pastures, and though there may not be a very 
good supply of grass, the milk soon becomes richer 
and more abundant. Dr. Aikin makes the following 
remarks concerning the yellow crowfoot, with which 
the meadows are often covered. 

These flowers, also called buttercups, are erroneously 
supposed to communicate to the butter at this season its rich 
yellow tinge, as the cows will not touch it on account of its 
acrid biting quality. This is strikingly visible in pastures, 
where, though all the grass is cropped to the very roots, the 
numerous tufts of this weed spring up, flower, and shed their 
seeds in perfect security, and the most absolute freedom from 
molestation by the cattle. They are indeed cut down and 
made into hay, together with the rest of that rubbish that 
usually oceupies a large proportion of every meadow, and in 
this state are eaten by the cattle; partly because they are 
incapable of separating them, and partly because, by drying, 
their acrimony is considerably subdued ; but there can be 
no doubt of their place being much better supplied by any 
sort of real grass. * * * The excellence of a meadow 
consists in its producing as much herbage as possible, and 
that this herbage should be agreeable and nutritious to the 
animals which are fed with its crop. Every plant of crow- 
foot therefore ought, if practicable, to be extirpated. The 
same may be said of the hemlock, kex, and other umbel- 
liferous plants which are common in most fields. 

It is very interesting to watch the feathered tribes, 
in the preparation of their nests, and in the hatching 
and feeding their young, which is principally carried 
on during this month. The patience and assiduity 
displayed in this task are admirable, and the skilful 
arrangement of materials in some cases extremely 
curious. How cleverly does the house-martin fix the 
foundation of its nest, often against a perpendicular 
wall, without any supporting ledge under; and how 
remarkable -is the sagacity which teaches these birds 


to choose for the most part an aspect where their | 
nests will not be cracked and destroyed by the heat | 


of the sun, previously to their completion, and which 
gives them the prudence and forbearance to work only 
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in the early hours of the morning, leaving each layer 
of the clay to dry gradually ere another is added. 
How beautifully rounded and how smooth is the in- 
terior of the song-thrush’s nest, having a very thin 
layer of rotten wood spread out and cemented with 
the saliva of the bird, for its innermost coating, which 
is perfectly light, dry, and water-proof. What neatly 
interwoven fibres line the nest of the rook, forming, 
when separated from the rough exterior, a sort of 
basket that is by no means inelegant. And in the 
nests of our common small birds, when we remove 
the outer basketing of hay or roots, or the bed of 
moss or wool, how beautiful is the circular piece of 
hair-cloth which forms the lining. The hairs are 
collected and interwoven in many cases singly, and 
they are always bent carefully so as to lie smooth in 
the circular cup of the nest, and their ends likewise 
are pushed in among the moss, so as to leave the edge 
of the nest in a finished state. How remarkable for 
neatness of construction are the nests of the chaffinch 
and goldfinch. These birds are classed among the tribe 
called felt-making birds, because the moss, and lichen, 
and wool, of which they form their nests are felted 
together on the principle by which hats are manufac- 
tured. Different degrees of ingenuity are displayed 
by different birds, but in every case we find enough 
to admire and wonder at, in the skill and perseverance 
of these industrious workers. No less remarkable is 
the care they show for their young, and the devices 
by which they endeavour to draw away the attention 
of their enemies from their place of concealment. 


Nor toil alone they scorn: exalting love, 

By the great Father of the Spring inspired, 

Gives instant courage to the fearful race, 

And to the simple art. With stealthy wing, 
Should some rude foot their woody haunts molest, 
Amid a neighbouring bush they silent drop, 

And whirring thence, as if alarmed, deceive 

The unfeeling school-boy. Hence, around the head 
Of wandering swain, the white-winged plover wheels 
Her sounding flight, and then directly on, 

In long excursion, skims the level lawn, 

To tempt him from her nest. The wild-duck hence, 
O’er the rough moss; and o’er the trackless waste 
The heath-hen flutters ; pious fraud! to lead 

The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray —-THomson. 


Wuen a statue had been erected by his fellow-citizens of 
Thasos to Theogenes, a celebrated victor in one of the public 
games of Greece, we are told that it excited so strongly the 
envious hatred of one of his rivals, that he went to it every 
night, and endeavoured to throw it down by repeated blows, 
till at last, unfortunately successful, he was able to move it 
from its pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath it on 
its fall. This, if we consider the self-consuming misery of 
envy, is truly what happens toevery envious man. He may 

rhaps throw down his rival's glory ; but he is crushed in 

is whole soul beneath the glory which he overturns,—— 
Dr. Brown. 


NotwiTHsTANDING the consequences which may justly be 
dreaded by sinful and incorrigible beings, it is certainly of 
all things most desirable that there should be aGod. Social 
order, and civil government, with all the sublime contempla- 
tions of religion, its dignifying effect, and powerful consola- 
tions, clearly depend on the grand principle, that there is a 
Being who made and who governs the universe. Such a 
Being must be infinitely worthy of the adoration of his 
rational creatures ; he must have a claim on their implicit 
obedience ; and to him they must all be accountable. Here 
lie the foundations of human happiness, and particularly of 
that moral excellence, which even in this life approximates 
the rational creature to its highest attainable perfection; 
here too are the securities, and the only effective securities, 
of every constitution calculated to promote the present or 
the future felicities of man.—Duncan. 
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ON QUARANTINE AND LAZARETTOS, 
I. QUARANTINE. 


THE term Quarantine has reference to a human cala- 
mity of so dreadful a nature, that it calls for a senti- 
ment of gratitude towards a bountiful Providence, that 
our country is so seldom visited with it : the calamity 
to which we allude is the Plague. 

There has been a general opinion prevailing among 
mankind, that the plague is infectious and contagious, 
or in other words, that it is communicated from one 
person to another both by the touch and by the breath. 
As the eastern nations have always been liable to the 
plague, the legislators of Western Europe have been 
anxious to devise means to prevent the introduction of 
that dire affliction into countries hitherto free from it. 
Ships have often arrived from Greece, Turkey, Smyrna, 
&c., at the ports of Western Europe, and have brought 
with them the plague, which they have communicated 
to almost every part of Europe, at different times. In 
1720 a Levantine vessel entered the port of Marseilles, 
and communicated the plague into it, from whence it 
spread over the south of France. 

How far the plague is really communicated by the 
touch and the breath, is a difficult question to decide. 
About twenty years ago the House of Commons ap- 


| pointed a committee to inquire into this very subject ; 


and the evidence which they received was of a most con- 
tradictory character ; some of our eminent physicians 
contending that the plague is not contagious, and others 
that it is. On the one hand the following statements 
have been made, and extensively credited :—Shaking 
an old feather-bed thrown aside seven years before, 
was said to have raised a plague, which carried off 
nearly six thousand persons :—by twenty-five soldiers 
one after another putting on an old leathern coat, ten 
thousand persons perished from plague :—some cords, 
used in burying the dead twenty years before, caused 
the death, by plague, of ten thousand persons :— 
the plague overspread Paris, in consequence of a work- 
man removing from the walls of a house, where they 
had remained several years, some clothes covered with 
plague-spots : a young man was seized with the plague 
by thrusting his hand intoan old trunk, where aspider’s 
web instantly caused a plague-sore :—these are some 
of the many stories which have been circulated and 
credited, chiefly among uneducated persons. On the 
other hand it is stated, that the Turks make no scruple 
of wearing the clothes of their relatives deceased of the 
plague : and that the bedding and clothes of those who 
die in the pest-house are the perquisites of the Pachas 
and governor's, and are annually sold at the public 
bazaars, without any fear of contagion. It is also an 
undoubted fact, that at the time of the plague of Lon- 
don in 1665, the streets were universally narrow, the 
inhabitants crowded together in a small space, the 
supply of water was deficient, and the means of pre- 
serving cleanliness, both in streets and houses, were 
very defective ; while since the fire of London, in 1666, 
when improvements have been made in all these re- 
spects, the plague has not once made its appearance. 

We must therefore leave to future observers the 
settlement of the important point, whether or not, and 
to what degree, the plague is contagious, It is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to know that the British 
government, as well as many others,—we' believe 
most others,—regard it as contagious; and we pro- 
ceed to state the means adopted for preventing its 
introduction into this country. 

The term quarantine denotes a period of forty days, 
during which, ships coming from countries infected 
(ar supposed to be infected) with the plague, or other 
contagious disorder, are prohibited from entering port, 
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and are excluded from society, in order to prevent the 
communication of disease. The term of forty days 
has no peculiar merit in preference to a longer or 
a shorter period ; but it is supposed to be one of the 
many instances of the adoption of a similar period 
taken from Scripture: the deluge continued forty days 
and nights; and that period became ina manner 
sacred, for there are several allusions to such a period 
of time in-the Bible: (Gen. vi. 3; vii. 4; Deut. ix. 9; 
1 Kings xix. 8 ; Jonah iii. 3; Matth. iv. 2.) 

Our brief details on the subject of quarantine will 
be principally derived from Chitty’s Treatise on the 
Laws of Commerce. Although the term quarantine is 
still retained, the period may be either longer or 
shorter at the option of government. There is a qua- 
rantine-officer at each port; and the prineipal docu- 
ment from which these officers are enabled to ascer- 
tain whether a vessel ought to perform quarantine, or 
what is to be the duration of it, is called a Dill of health. 
This instrument is a certificate from the consul at the 
foreign port from whence the ship sailed, notifying the 
general state of the public health at that port, and in 
the country to which it belongs. If the bill purports, 
that at the time of the ship's sailing, no infectious dis- 
order existed there, it is called a clean bill of health. 
If the bill states that there are rumours of an infectious 
disorder, but that it had not actually appeared, it is 
then a suspected or touched bill. Lastly, a foul bill, or the 
absence of clean bills, imports that the place was in- 
fected when the vessel sailed. In the two latter cases, 
a period of quarantine is ordered, proportionate to the 
supposed danger of infection. 

The quarantine regulations of this country have been 
subject to many changes, according to the state of 
opinion, as to the contagious nature of the plague, 
and similar diseases. But the regulations at present 
in force, are principally those which were determined 
by the Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 78. Some of these regula- 
tions we will briefly detail. 

There are signal-flags and lanterns provided, to de- 
note the state of health among the crew of a ship. 
If a ship, liable to quarantine, from the port from 
whence it sailed, arrive within two leagues of the 
British dominions, or come within two leagues of 
another ship at sea, she is to hoist a large yellow flag 
at the mast-head, if she have a clean bill of health ; 
but a yellow flag with a black spot in the middle, if 
she have not a clean bill; and in the night-time, in 
both cases, a large signal-light shall be hoisted on the 
mainmast. If the plague be actually on board the 
vessel, she is to hoist a peculiar black and yellow flag 
in the day-time, and éwo lanterns at night. 

Every ship, on arriving near our shores, and taking 
in a pilot, must deliver to him a written paper, con- 
taining the name of the place at which the ship loaded, 
and of all the places at which she touched on the 
homeward voyage. Upon being questioned by the 
quarantine officer at any port, the captain must give 
true answers (upon oath if required) to every question 
put to him by that officer, respecting the health of 
the ship. If any infectious disease appears on board, 
he is to make it known to the Privy Council, and 
neither goods nor passengers are to come on shore, till 
directions have been sent to that effect. The captain 
is also to give to the pilot a list of all the articles com- 
posing the cargo, since some are deemed to be liable 
to retain contagious taint more than others. If the 
quarantine officer considers a vessel to be liable to 
that probation, it is imperative on the captain to con- 
duct the ship, and all that it contains, to any quaran- 
tine_station that may be pointed out to him: if any 
resistance to the orders given be offered, his ship may 
be fired upon, or compelled by any force to obey the 
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orders ; and no Seaman Or passenger is permitted to 
leave the ship, either for the shore or for any othe; 
ship. The same applies to goods, letters, and every. 
thing that may be contained on. board.—These are 
some of the regulations imposed upon commanders of 
vessels ; and a breach of any one of them is punished 
by very heavy penalties. 

Pilots are ordered to demand the written or verbal 
account (just referred to) of the state of health in the 
ships to which they go ;—to give notice to the captain 
of any proclamations in council that may have been 
recently made respecting quarantine, whether relating 
to places or to particular kinds of goods ;—to remain 
on board in the same manner as the captain, crew, 
and passengers, and not to leave the ship until any 
quarantine regulations that may then be in force shal] 
have been duly attended to;—and, in case of the 
existence of quarantine orders at the time, to steer the 
vessels into any port that may be commanded, 
Heavy penalties follow the non-observance of any of 
these regulations. 

Every one of the regulations here detailed, are more 
or less incumbent on every person, crew, or passen- 
ger, officer or seaman, who may be in a suspected ship. 
The person, the clothes, the cargo, the luggage, and 
letters, are all equally under the embargo laid at such 
times. Evento endeavour to convey a letter on shore, 
would subject the party to a fine of 500/. 

As quarantine does not actually mean a detention, 
in all cases, of forty days, but is used for all periods 
of detention, we may state, that quarantine, to some 
extent or other, is performed by all vessels whatever, 
which have ever sailed from, or touched at, any port 
in the Mediterranean, orin Barbary. Likewise, those 
arriving from any place, at which, for the time being, 
the privy council may suppose the plague to have 
existence: in these cases the ship is considered to be 
under quarantine from the time of leaving the sus- 
pected port. All vessels are liable to quarantine 
which have had any communication with a ship 
coming from the ports in question, by receiving on 
board either persons, cargo, baggage, wearing-apparel, 
or letters. Also, vessels arriving from other parts of 
Europe, and containing as cargo, certain articles con- 
sidered most liable to infection, unless certificates can 
be produced that such articles were not grown or pro- 
duced near the Mediterranean states. The articles 
most liable to suspicion, are all those whose materials 
have ever possessed either animal or vegetable life, 
such as leather, hides, hair, fur, feathers, linen, cotton, 
silk, hemp, &c. 

It will thus be seen how very rigorous are the laws 
relating to quarantine. In all the above cases, if the 
quarantine officers are not satisfied that the ship and 
its cargo are perfectly free from contagion, the ship 
is conducted to one of several ports that have been 
laid down by the privy council, and there to remain 
rigidly secluded and cut off from communication, as 
long as the council may please to order, whatever 
may be the injury that the cargo may suffer from 
delay. 

It thus appears how necessary it is to know what is 
the real state of the question respecting the infectious 
nature of the plague. If, as has generally been 
supposed, the plague be contagious by touch and 
breath, scarcely any quarantine laws can be too 
severe ; but if, as begins to be extensively surmised, 
the plague is only contagious when there is a want of 
common cleanliness, a relaxation of these laws is an 
object of much importance. Mr. Chitty has enume- 
rated the disadvantages under which captains and 
merchants are placed by the quarantine laws. The 
time occupied in the performance of quarantine, and | 
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the heavy expense to which it gives rise, occasion the 
ship-owner to charge a higher sum for the hire of a 
yessel to convey a cargo, than he would otherwise da: 
this is ‘invariably done, for he cannot tell beforehand 
that the ship will not be liable to quarantine. More- 
over, it is asserted, that mercantile intrigue and 
manceuvre sometimes occasion a foul bill of health 
to be given to a ship when there is no necessity for 
it, The freight of a vessel is higher, the merchant 
waits longer for a return of his capital, the charge for 
pilotage is increased, and the provision for a ship's 
crew are expensive, during quarantine, Many kinds 
of cargo are perishable, and become utterly useless if 
detained forty or fifty days, as is sometimes the case. 
The cargo of each ship is generally soon known among 
the merchants; and if several ships, with a certain 
class of articles as cargo, be detained for quarantine, 
the market for those articles becomes thrown into a 
forced state, from the known arrivals of the cargoes, 
but the impossibility of getting at them for some 
weeks. Lastly, if a vessel under quarantine be 
attacked by a storm and placed in peril, the natural 
humanity which distinguishes seamen towards each 
other receives a check: one vessel fears to assist 
another, lest it should become liable to quarantine, 
and consequently to loss, by communication with a 
suspected ship. To make humanity a losing game is 
a thing always to be regretted. 

In a second paper we shall speak of Lazaretios, a 
subject to which we have not yet alluded. 





NATURAL MONITORS. 


I asxep the Lark in the Summer morn, _ 

Why he left so lightly his nest in the corn ; 
Why he sang so sweetly his matin song, 

Which the clouds and the breezes bore along, 
When he knew, that, perhaps, before ’twas night 
The hunter's shaft might stay his flight ? 

By the messenger Wind was this answer given, 
“T fear not, I fear not, I fly towards heaven !” 


I asked the Flowers in the soft Spring time, 
Wherefore they smiled in their youthful prime, 
When the stormy days so soon should come, 

That would blight for ever their beauty and bloom ? 
And the sweet Flowers answered, “ Each day renews 
On our leaves the sunshine that dries the dews : 

Why should we not smile? Till now we have thriven; 
And the sunshine and dew are both from heaven !” 


I asked the Clouds, in their pomp of light, 

As they sat in the crimson west at night, 
Wherefore they gathered around the sun, 

And brightened, although his race was run ; 
When, perhaps, the breezes of night might strew 
Their fragile folds into mist and dew ? 

The Clouds replied, “ Though we should be driven 
Away from our rest, we should still be in heaven !” 


And I saw a lovely Child, who knelt 

Beside the cot where his father dwelt, 

At the sun-set hour ; and his hands were raised 

Towards the sky on which he gazed ; 

And on his rosy lips a prayer 

Seemed hovering, like the Summer air : 

* Fear’st thou,” said I, “the shades of even 

He smiled and said, “See how bright is heaven !” 
Miss M, A, BrowyeE, 


Arnzism is not the persuasion of the man, no, nor the 
belief of the Devil, but the punishment of the Beast. "Tis 
that hardness of heart,—that reprobate sense to which 

delivers up an obstinate sinner,—'tis the last of judg- 
ments inflicted by God on him that has refused all methods 
of his merey. God has forsaken him, and delivered 
him up to the worst of all evils, that is, to himself.—O.p 

IVINE. 


THE vermin of equivocation are often hidden under the 


Mass of words—— FF uLLER 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND COUNSELS OF 
SIR THOMAS SMITH. 
ALTHOUGH all men promise to help youif you had need, 
yet nevertheless trust not too much thereto. Many of them 
which -now do offer to take armour for your sake, if occa- 
sion be offered, will be the first tostrike you, to give you the 
overthrow. 

Do good while you have power thereunto, and never do 
hurt though you may : for the tears of the offended and the 
complaints of the grieved, may one day have place in the 
sight of God to move Him to chastise you. 

Bestow your benefits and offices rather upon the good, 
than upon your friends; for among your friends it is lawful 
to depart your goods, but not your conscience, 

If you will not err in your counsels, nor stumble in your 
actions, embrace them that tell you truth, and hate them 
that flatter you; for much more ought you to love them that 
advise you, than those that will seem to pity you, when you 
are in danger. 

Have always in memory the benefits you have received 
from others, and enforce yourself to forgive such injuries as 
others have done unto you. 

Esteem much that little of your own, and regard not the 
abundance of others. 

Make much of your dearest friends; and do not procure 
any enemies. 

Deny not justice to the poor because he is poor; neither 
pardon the rich because he is rich. 

Do not good only for love, neither chastise only for hatred. 

In evident cases abide not the counsel of others; and in 
doubtful cases determine not of yourself. 

— not sin unpunished; nor well-doing without re- 
ward. 

Deny not justice to him that asketh, nor mercy to him 
that deserveth it. 

Chastise not when thou art angry, neither promise any- 
thing in thy mirth. 


THE COMMON ARUM, or CUCKOO-PINT. 


Tue Cuckoo, which is welcomed amongst us at this 
season of the year, as the sure harbinger of genial 
weather, has given their common names to several 
flowers which make their appearance about the time 
of his annual visit. Among these is that curious- 
looking flower, the common arum, whose wonderful 
structure has given rise to disputes and differences of 
opinion among eminent botanists, while at the same 
time it has afforded unmixed delight to numbers of 
the unlearned; we mean the little rosy vagrants who 
search the hedges at this gladsome season for lordg 
and ladies, or wake-robin, or cuckoo-pint, as this plant 
is indifferently called. i 

This plant is generally known, and is sufficiently 
abundant on shady banks, at the bottoms of hedges, 
near the margin of rivulets, &c. Its flowers are very 
thickly set upon a club-shaped part, called a spadiz, 
which is itself enclosed in a leaf of a very peculiar 
form, the edges of which are curved inwards till they 
meet, and form a hollow sheath or spathe. The spathe 
may be observed on many of our garden plants, but 
the spadix is not so common, being confined, as we 
believe, to the palms and the arum tribe. Aftera 
while the spadix and its aggregated flowers, with the 
spathe which had enveloped them, die away, and 
disclose a small long bunch of berries, green at 
first, and afterwards of a yellowish red colour, con- 
taining in each berry several seeds. These berries 
are sometimes as large as the kernel of a hazel nut, 
and last all the summer, looking very brilliant among 
the briers and wild plants of our hedges. 

The botanical name of the cuckoo-pint is Arum 
maculatum: it is the only British species of a family 
of plants belonging to the natural order Aroidee, 
This family is botanically divided into three sections, 
according to the form of the leaves, which are either 
composite, simple, or arrow-shaped. The roots of 
many species are thick and tuberous, and made use 
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of in tropical countries as a common article of food, 
though they are said to disagree with Europeans. 
The roots of Arum maculatum are edible when pro- 
perly prepared, but it is only in times of extreme 
scarcity that they have been made use of for that 
purpose. One of the species, Arum macrorhizon, is 
cultivated in China to a great extent, and answers 
the same purpose as the potato in this country. _ But 
although the roots of the arum tribe, after roasting 
or boiling, are many of them found useful as food, all 
these plants are acrid in a high degree, and some few 
are dangerous poisons. The sharp, biting taste of 
the root of the common arum was proved by a person 
who, having heard of its many uses in former times, 
dug up one from curiosity and tasted it. “The piece 
I bit off was scarcely the size of half a split pea, yet 
it gave out so much acrid milk, that for more than 
half an hour my lips and tongue were inflamed, and 
continued to burn, as if cauterized by hot iron; nor 
did the sensation wholly cease till after breakfast the 
next morning.” 

The uses of the British arum are detailed to us by 
the old herbalists at some length. As a medicine 
they would have us believe it to be, in one form or 
another, a remedy for poison and the plague, for 
boils, for coughs and shortness of breath, for subduing 
inflammation of the eyes, and restoring them “when 
by some chance they become black and blue,” for 
pains in the ears, for the gout, &c. As a cosmetic it is 
said to be of sovereign efficacy in removing blemishes 
of the skin. As it is not likely that our readers will 
feel disposed to make trial of its virtues in these 
respects we omit the directions given concerning 
the different modes of preparing the plant. We 
learn from Gerard and others that the roots of the 
cuckoo-pint were employed in making starch, and 
that the article thus obtained was very “pure and 
white.” But it is added “it is most hurtful to the 
hands of the laundresse that hath the handling of it, 
for it choppeth, blistereth, and maketh the hands 
rough, and rugged, and withall smarting.” From 
this ancient domestic use of the arum, it obtained 
the name of starch-wort. We may conclude our 
account of the uses of this plant in the words of 
the quaint-speaking Culpepper. “Authors have left 
large commendations of this herb, you see, but for 
my part, I have neither spoken with Dr. Reason nor 
Dr. Experience about it.” 

‘Humble as is the appearance of this plant, it is 
welcomed among the other harbingers of spring, and 
though closely wrapped in its spotted veil has not 
escaped the notice and admiration of the lover of 
nature and of flowers. Hervey thus speaks of it in 
his Theron and Aspasio :— 

Arum—a wild herb, which unfolds but one leaf, formed 
after a very singular pattern, bearing some resemblance to 
a hare’s ear. It is really one of the prettiest fancies in 
nature's wardrobe, and is so much admired by country 
people that they have dignified it with the apellation of 
‘lords and ladies ;” because it looks, I suppose, somewhat 
.ike a. person of quality, sitting with an air of ease and 
dignity in his open sedan. In autumn, after both flowers 
have vanished, a spike of scarlet berries, on a simple stalk, 
is all that remains. 

This comparison of the flower with a person seated 
in a sedan, recals another familiar name of the arum, 
i. e. Jack in a box, derived from a ridiculous resemblance 
found for it to an image standing in a case. The 
author just quoted is not content to consider the 
arum as a mere curiosity; he introduces it to 
our notice in conjunction with some of the most 
beautiful products of spring :-— 

The hawthorn in every hedge is partly turged with silken 
gems, partly diffused into a milk-white bloom, Not a 
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straggling furze, nor a soitary thicket on the heath, but 
wears a rural nosegay. Even amidst that neglected dike 
the arum rises in humble state; most curiously surrounded 
with luxuriant families, each distinguished by a peculiar 
livery of green. 

The poet Clare has placed the appearance of the 
arum among the tokens of the arrival of spring, in 
the following pleasing lines :— ; 


Sweet are the omens of approaching spring, © 
When gay the elder*sprouts her winged leaves ; 
When tootling robins carol-welcomes sing, 
And sparrows chelp glad tidings from the eaves. 
What lovely prospects wait each wakening hour 
When each new day some novelty displays, 
How sweet the sunbeam melts the crocus flower, 
Whose borrowed pride shines dizened in his rays ; 
Sweet new-laid hedges flush their tender green ; 
Sweet peep the arum leaves their shelter screen ; 
Ah! sweet is all that I’m denied to share ; 
‘Want’s painful hindrance holds me to her stall,— 
_But still Hope’s smiles unpoint the thorns of care, 
Since Heaven’s eternal spring is free from all. 








A KEEN and exquisite perception of whatever is ludicrous 
or defective is rarely united witha lofty or poetical sensibility 
for elegance and beauty. 


Sir Wi1Li1am TemPte observes, that he esteemed Sir Philip 
Sidney, both as the greatest poet, and the noblest genius of 
any that have left writings behind them, and published in 
our ‘own or any other modern language; a person born 
capable, he says, not only of forming the greatest ideas, but 
of leaving the noblest examples, if the length of his life had 
been equal to the excellence of his wit and virtues. 


How beautiful and how varied are the forms of praise and 
thanksgiving in the Book of Psalms! They appear as the 
outpourings of a grateful heart before God for the glories of 
his creation,—for succour in the hour of danger,—for de 
liverance from affliction,—for national privileges,—and for 
anticipated salvation. There is an earnestness in many of 
them, that lays hold upon our strongest sympathies: for 
(without speaking of their inspired and prophetic charactes) 


they may be truly said to spring from feelings which are , 


natural to every man who is not utterly debased, and in the 
exercise of which, generous tempers ever take delight— 
SEDGewICK. 
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